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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL 
E.L.APPLEGATE 

By GioRGE Stowell of Sitka, Alaska 

"Lish" Applegate is a familiar name to the pioneers of the 
"Emerald State." At one time his fame was as extended as 
its borders. He was by all odds the most picturesque figure 
that has appeared on the stage of Oregon history. His per- 
sonal appearance was of a sort immediately to attract atten- 
tion. His physique was lithe and willowy — tall and somewhat 
gaunt, his manner of speech unique and his mental traits pe- 
culiar — indeed, he was "Lish" Applegate and has had no 
double. 

I became acquainted with him during the winter of 1859-60. 
I was then living with my parents in Eugene, and he came 
there that winter to edit the People's Press, a Republican 
journal which had been recently established in that thriving 
young town by B. J. Pengra and some other "free soilers." 

"Lish" was in the springtime of life then, and surcharged 
with the abounding vigor which characterized the young men 
of pioneer days. His avocation, coupled with the fact of his 
being a scion of a prominent and influential family, gave him 
immediate access to all the homes in the town and he was soon 
a conspicuous figure at nearly every social gathering. 

He was gifted with a remarkable memory, had a vivid imag- 
ination, a keen sense of humor and was master of a picturesque 
style of speech. Although his vocabulary was extensive, his 
pronunciation was not hampered by the rules of lexicographers. 
These gifts and oddities made him a very interesting raconteur 
and he never permitted a strict adherence to verities to mar a 
narrative. He had seen a good deal of pioneer life in its 
various phases, and his experiences among those early settlers 
formed the texture of his stories. The droll and graphic man- 
ner in which those experiences were related, together with the 
drawling tone, startling pronunciation of familiar words, and 
the subtle tinge of the ludicrous imparted to them by a semi- 
grotesque imagination made him the central figure of all the 
social gatherings he attended. 
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In those days Eugene was a Methodist stronghold, conse- 
quently it was necessary at our social gatheings to devise other 
means of entertainment than dancing and card playing, as these 
amusements were then under the ban of that church. Singing 
was found to be the best substitute for these inhibited frivoli- 
ties, and therefore became quite a feature of those social par- 
ties. In order to meet this condition a few of the young people 
made it a point to practice singing together sufficiently to 
enable them to reach the end of a tune simultaneously. Apple- 
gate, although unable to sing even a note, was fond of music, 
and our singing, the writer of this being one of those warblers, 
pleased him so well that he would intermit his rehearsals occa- 
sionally for the purpose of listening to it. Notwithstanding his 
inabiUty to sing he had some music in his soul, and consider- 
able poetry in his nature. One day just after one of those 
social gatherings he met me on the street, and after the usual 
greeting asked if I knew he was a poet. Upon receiving a nega- 
tive reply, he remarked, that although not a special favorite of 
the muse, it visited him occasionally. He said that when attend- 
ing his father's toll road in southern Oregon, he lived alone 
in a rude cabin in the depths of a forest, and that at one time 
the divine afflatus so influenced him that he was moved to com- 
pose a lyric poem, which he proceeded to draw from his coat 
pocket and read without further ceremony. The production 
was not without merit, but it has all passed from my memory 
excepting the first four lines, which were as follows : 

"Whilst reposing one night in my cabin alone 
I thought on the sadness of a bachelor's life — 
What a desolate place for a man to call home 
That slumbers all silent of children and wife." 

He said the meter fitted the tune of "Family Bible," which 
was somewhat in vogue then, and requested me to sing it at our 
next sociable, and that favorable mention of it would appear in 
the following issue of his paper ; but as I was not seeking fame 
along that line the request was not favorably considered. 
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As an editorial writer he was a success. Some of his leaders 
written that winter were powerful, their texture being a com- 
bination of logic, wit, sarcasm and eloquence. It was a golden 
era for political writers. The country was stirred to its depths 
over fundamental principles of government, involving, as they 
did, social and moral problems. "Lish" was a champion of the 
Republican party. That party was young then and stood for 
great principles. The purpose of its organization was to with- 
stand the aggressive policy of the slave holders. Although 
believing slavery was morally wrong and an industrial mistake, 
still it did not propose to interfere with it in the States where 
it existed, but was strenuously opposed to its extension. Its 
principles were of a kind to enlist the young and generous, and 
in its formative period was largely a young men's party. 

He did his work so well as an editor that upon the opening 
of the Presidential campaign of 1860 he was employed by the 
Republican Central Committee to canvass the State for Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In this role he was also a success. Indeed, he was 
the peer of any of the speakers of that campaign, in Oregon, 
with the exception of that renowned orator, Col. E. D. Baker. 
His success was so marked that his friends predicted a brilliant 
future for him. Indeed, the outlook was bright, but coming 
years developed that in that campaign he reached the zenith 
of success and ceased to grow in intellectual power. It is true 
he continued to be an important factor in Oregon politics for 
many years thereafter, but he never attained the prominence 
in the councils of his party or in the affairs of state that his 
friends predicted he would. The cause of this arrest of devel- 
opment was lack of application and over-indulgence in intellect- 
ual whimsies. The science of political economy and the true 
principles of statesmanship do not come by intuition even to 
the most acute and luminous minds. The old maxim "there is 
no excellence without great labor" applies to everyone, no mat- 
ter how great his intellect may be. Furthermore, an ever in- 
creasing tendency to grotesqueness and buffoonery in the dis- 
cussion of all sorts of subjects seemed gradually to sap his 
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power for that close and lucid thinking which characterized 
his earlier efforts, until his mind became the habitat of divers 
sorts of sophisms and vagaries. 

Soon after Lincoln's inauguration, B. J. Pengra was ap- 
pointed Surveyor General of Oregon, and Applegate accepted 
a position as transcribing clerk in his office, at a salary of 
twelve hundred a year. That a man who had gained such 
plaudits by his tongue and pen in the field of political debate 
should accept such a subordinate position is almost unthinkable 
by the men of this generation, but it was different then. 
Such positions were considered posts of honor in those days. 
Some prominent men accepted clerkships at that period. Indeed, 
one such — Hon. J. H. D. Henderson — vaulted directly from 
a transcribing clerk's desk, in the same office, to a seat in Con- 
gress. 

It is quite probable that the character' of the WQrk per- 
formed by the subject of this sketch would not have met with 
the hearty approbation of a modern civil service expert. Nev- 
ertheless he retained the place for a year or two, that is, until 
lack of appropriations necessitated a heavy reduction in the 
clerical force of the office. After leaving the office he moved 
to Southern Oregon and remained there until the spring of 
1865, when he was appointed Surveyor General, taking the 
place of Pengra, who declined to be a candidate for reappoint- 
ment. He held the position almost six years — nearly two years 
after his appointment expired. His administration of the 
affairs of the office was creditable. Although almost entirely 
devoid of executive ability himself he had the sagacity to select 
for his chief clerk, Mr. Joel Ware, a remarkably clear headed 
man, who possessed fine clerical, executive and administrative 
ability. 

At one period of his incumbency he seemed in imminent dan- 
ger of losing his official head. It was when Andrew Johnson 
turned turtle and was engaged in a mortal political combat with 
the United States Senate. It was a period that tried office- 
holders' souls. They did, indeed, seem to be "between the 
devil and the deep sea." As the contest between the executive 
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and legislative branches of the Government thickened, the 
silence of the average office-holder deepened. Not so with 
Applegate. He believed Johnson was wrong and perversely so, 
and he had thp courage of his convictions. He believed the pol- 
icy of Johnson was pernicious, and he was unsparing of his 
criticisms of it. He was instant in season and out of season 
in his denunciations. A street corner, a store or public square 
served for a forum, and one or two persons were considered 
a sufficient nucleus for an audience. In that he was not mis- 
taken, for in those days, whenever he began to talk on political 
subjects, quite a number would gather around him. On one 
occasion when he had been more than ordinarily severe in his 
criticisms of the President, some one asked him if he were not 
afraid of losing his official head in consequence of such intem- 
perate arraignment of the administration. With a look and 
tone of intense scorn he repHed, "Afraid of losing my official 
head; afraid of losing my official head! Does any one have 
such a mean opinion of me as that ? Does any one believe that 
I have sunk so low that I would barter my intellectual freedom 
and my prerogative as an American citizen for a little official 
pap ? Perish the thought ! When I reach that stage of degen- 
eration may a thunderbolt from heaven, red with uncommon 
wrath, smite me, and leave no trace or memory of me on the 
earth." "That is all well enough. General," remarked a by- 
stander, "but what would you do for a living if you should lose 
your position?" "What would I do to make a living?" he ex- 
claimed, his eyes again ablaze with supreme scorn, and then 
answered, "I would dig potatoes for Smith, cut cordwood for 
Jones, haul manure for Davidson ; and if the worst descended 
to a profounder worst, I might consent to accept a clerkship in 

Mr. 's dry goods store." The tenure of office act 

which came into effect shortly after this incident probably pre- 
vented his political cranium from rolling into the headman's 
basket. 

It was during his term of office that I entered the service. 
Although spasmodic in the conduct of business and at times 
unduly exacting, taking it altogether he was not a hard task- 
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master. His fondness for talking prevented such a misfor- 
tune for his assistants. He would frequently regale his clerks 
with stories, the merits of which did not often consist of their 
brevity. Occasionally he would take them into his confidence 
and tell them of some great project he had in view. 

One morning he announced that he had concluded to write 
a book on logic. In it would be enunciated an original syllo- 
gism which he was confident would startle the philosophic 
world and place the author on a pedestal of enduring fame. 
This new syllogism would demonstrate that instinct is superior 
to defective reason. He said he would prove the soundness of 
his proposition by arguments adduced from facts, with which 
all observant people of that community, at least, were familiar. 
In short, he remarked, "I will prove by Mr. , a promi- 
nent merchant of Eugene, and the farmers of the surrounding 
country, that my position is unassailable. It is a deplorable 
fact," he continued, "that there lurks in almost every human 
breast the desire to get the best of a bargain — in plain words, 
to cheat somebody, and even the horny-handed farmers, I am 
loth to say, are not entirely clear of this iniquitous taint. These 
farmers come to our town to buy supplies for themselves and 
families. Upon reaching the burg they decry their merchant, 
whose stupid appearance attracts their attention and excites 
their curiosity. He immediately becomes a subject of their 
inquiry and they are delighted to learn that he is a merchant 
and has a store in town. The moral taint that was lying dor- 
mant in their natures begins to ferment at once and a process 
of sinister reasoning is the result. Their ratiocinations are 
from the premises suggested by the merchant's appearance 
and the facts relating to his general mentality which they 
gather from casual conversations about him on the street. Their 

line of reasoning is as follows : Here is Mr. . He is 

witless and stupid. He is a merchant engaged in trade here. 
I will go to his place of business to make my purchases, and 
my superior mentality will do the rest. Now this reasoning 
is seemingly sound, but in reality it is defective, in that it over- 
looks an important factor in the case. In their reasoning they 
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do not take into consideration the law of heredity and the fact 

that Mr. 's ancestors have been merchants for a 

thousand years, and although almost devoid of intellect he 
is thoroughly saturated with 'calico instinct.' Defective rea- 
soning brings these farmers to his store, and leads them across 

the threshold. At this point they confront Mr. 's 

hereditary instinct and in due time emerge from his establish- 
ment shorn closer than a summer lawn. Consequently, we see, 
and must concede that instinct is superior to defective reason- 
ing." 

I never heard him mention the matter thereafter, nor have 
I seen a book or treatise on logic, bearing his name as author, 
and it is presumed he abandoned his purpose of reaching the 
abode of the immortals by that pathway. 

Later on he announced his intention of producing a great 
poem — a cosmic epic — the world and its history to be its all- 
embracing subject. Indeed, he said he had commonced writ- 
ing it already. Upon our solicitations he consented to repeat 
what he had written, which was as follows : 

"In the olden time when the world was new and tribes of 
men were fierce and few" — and then remarked that that was 
all he had yet composed, but would report progress as he pro- 
ceeded. Inasmuch, however, as he never again made any ref- 
erence to the matter it is surmised that this great purpose went 
"darkling in the trackless void" also. 

In the spring of 1871 his successor in the office was ap- 
pointed and "Lish" moved to the Mohawk Valley in the north- 
eastern part of Lane county, and made his abode on a farm he 
had purchased a short time before his retirement from the pub- 
lic service, and turned his attention, or nominally so, to agri- 
cultural pursuits. His success in that line of endeavor was not 
so brilliant as to inspire the admiration of his friends for his 
ability in bucolic pursuits. 

While in Eugene one day during his residence on the farm 
he called at the office, for the purpose, he said, of obtaining 
an interpretation of the "Golden Rule," and upon being told 
that it was believed to mean just what it said, and that any 
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attempted explanation or interpretation of it would be more 
likely to befog than elucidate, he exclaimed, "Well, well; no 
light to be obtained here ! You are like the great multitude — 
just read right along, swallowing it as you go, without taking 
into consideration what has gone before, or thought of what 
may come after in the book you are perusing. What an unre- 
flecting and inconsiderate generation! Does not the book in 
which the golden rule appears admonish us that we must think 
no evil of our fellow men ; should have charity for all and put 
the best possible construction upon all their acts?" It was 
admitted that such was its teachings. "Well, then," he contin- 
ued, "am I not bound to believe that whatsoever a person does 
to me is what he wishes me to do to him. Is not this assump- 
tion a fair logical deduction from the premises?" It was sur- 
mised that some incident had caused him to weave this web, 
and some one asked him for the reason of his inquiry. "Well," 
he replied, "a few days ago a neighbor rode across my pasture, 
left the fence down and permitted my cattle and horses to stray 
away. When the fact was discovered by me this teaching of 
Holy Writ came to my mind, was deeply pondered, and the 
more I pondered the more charitably disposed I became, until at 
last I reached the conclusion that what he had done to me was 
what he wanted me to do to him, and therefore I rode across 
his pasture, left his fence down and let his stock stray away." 
In June, 1872, the regular biennial election of county officers 
occurred. "Lish" deposited his vote early in the morning at 
the polling place for Mohawk precinct and then came to Eugene 
to be at Republican headquarters when the returns were com- 
ing in. One of the candidates on the Republican ticket was 
not his choice. His favorite, although a staunch Republican, 
was running as an independent candidate. "Lish's" mental 
attitude being generally known, he was accused upon his arrival 
in town of not having voted the "straight" Republican ticket. 
He vigorously resented the allegation, and vehemently averred 
that he voted it as straight as a shingle. About midnight a 
messenger from Mohawk came to Republican headquarters 
bearing a report of the result of the election in that precinct. 
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Applegate was present when the report was read, and mani- 
fested some symptoms of dismay when it was announced that 
that particular candidate had not received a vote. Upon 
being requested to explain the discrepancy between his state- 
ment and the returns, he said that when taking the ballot and 
stretching it to its full length he noticed a crook in it, and 
straightened it out before voting it. The report, as it was ascer- 
tained later, was not correct in that particular, but the drinks 
was on "Lish" just the same. 

It was during this period that he prepared his lecture on 
Mohammed and the Koran. He conceived the notion that a 
lecture upon that dual subject would "take well" with the peo- 
ple. He took unusual care in its preparation. It was quite an 
able production, and being generously studded with ludicrous 
observations and quaint similes it was, on that account, well 
received by people who knew nothing and cared less, about the 
subjject under discussion. The plaudits it received from his 
friends and neighbors induced him to believe that its presenta- 
tion in the Eastern States would be successful. With this pur- 
pose in view, he subjected it to some revisions, and greater 
elaboration of preparation. He also trained himself in voice 
culture, not in the way of its finer modulation, but in the devel- 
opment of its power, so that it might be heard by a vast audi- 
ence. He carried out his purpose and went East, but perhaps 
his success in the lecture field was not as great as he and his 
friends had hoped. His tour did not result in considerable addi- 
tion to his fame or fortune. 

After a few years of rural life he removed his family to Al- 
bany in order that his children might have better educational 
advantages ; and soon afterwards he accepted a position in the 
U. S. Custom Service at Portland. It was while occupying 
this place that he was nominated for Presidential elector by the 
Republican State Convention of 1880. His nomination was a 
surprise, and came without his seeking or any considerable 
effort on the part of his friends until a few hours before it was 
made. 
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The convention had finished all of its preliminary business 
and adjourned until a certain hour in order that the committee 
on platform might have time to prepare a report. When the 
convention reconvened the committee had not completed its 
work, and asked for more time. While waiting, speakers were 
called upon to address the convention, and among them was 
Applegate. He responded, with a speech of great vigor — 
replete with wit and eloquence and bristling with telling points. 
He had been in retirement for so many years that he was a 
stranger to a majority of the delegates, and they were so im- 
pressed with his effort that the notion that he would be a good 
standard bearer took possession of them and when the ballot- 
ting for electors took place he was one of the chosen. His 
speeches during that campaign added nothing to his fame, and 
after its close he went into comparative retirement for several 
years. In 1888, however, he stepped into the arena again, 
and took a part in the Presidential contest of that year. Shortly 
after the inauguration of Harrison he was appointed agent for 
the Klamath Indian Reservation in Southeastern Oregon. It 
was perhaps a place he was least suited to fill, of all the offices 
in Oregon which were at the disposal of the President. At any 
rate it soon developed that he was not the man for the position, 
not because of lack of general ability or financial honesty, for 
there was never a suspicion of crookedness that I ever heard of 
in connection with his administration of the financial affairs of 
his office, but he lacked the tact and the self-restraint which 
are so essential in a position of that kind. It was not long 
after assuming the duties of his office that there was friction 
between him and the church authorities that had supervision 
of the educational and religious work among the Indians on 
the reservation, and after a time it became so serious that a 
change was required and a successor to Applegate was ap- 
pointed. On account of this action "Lish" considered that he 
had been unjustly treated by the administration and was in- 
tensely embittered. His resentment was about equally divided 
between President Harrison, who performed the act, and the 
church that occasioned it. He was heard to say after the con- 
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test was over, that thus far in his career he had been able to 
"withstand the world, the flesh and the Devil, but I find now 
that the Methodist Church is a little too much for me." 

After this event he ceased to affiliate with the Republican 
party, and soon entered the fold of Populism. The reserva- 
tion episode and its result was probably the occasion and not 
the cause of his leaving the Republican party and casting in 
his lot with the Populists, for even when a nominal Republican 
he was in sympathy with some of their cherished doctrines. 
In the days when resumption of specie payment was an issue he 
vigorously opposed it and was what was termed a "Green- 
backer," and as a logical sequence, was an advocate of the free 
coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1 when that question be- 
came an issue. 

In the campaign of 1892 he was strenuous in his opposition 
to the re-election of General Harrison, and rejoiced over his 
defeat. Notwithstanding his defection from its ranks, he still 
retained a warm spot in his heart for the old party which he 
had helped to organize and build up, and which had been the 
pride of his youth, and when his new political associates were 
exulting over its tremendous defeat, he manifested but little 
elation — remarking to a friend that an exhibition of hilarity 
over it would savor too much of merry making at the funeral 
of an old friend, although he was gratified at the downfall of 
Harrison. With this campaign his active participation in poli- 
tics ceased, although he continued loyal to his later political 
affinity until his death, which occurred at Ashland in the 
autumn of 1895. 

The announcement of his passing quickened a train of sad 
reflections in the minds of his friends of earlier years. Their 
thoughts went back to the days of his young manhood, when 
the possibilities of the future for him seemed almost boundless, 
and the pathway to a glorious fame appeared unobstructed; 
and then traced his career, with its ever diminishing promise, 
until it ended in disappointment and comparative failure, and 
their hearts were made heavy by the thought of what he might 
but did not attain. Indeed, this blight of a bright promise was 
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profoundly regretted by the companions of his young manhood, 
for they realized that the great mental powers with which 
nature had endowed him had been frittered away or injudi- 
ciously used; that a career which resulted in such meager 
fruitage and ended in eclipse might have been renowned for 
its usefulness and long remembered for its great achieve- 
ments. 

"Of all the sad words of tongue and pen 
The saddest are these — it might have been." 

But notwithstanding all of his shortcomings his old friends 
loved him to the end, and cherish his memory as tenderly as if 
he had fulfilled the promises of his youth, and when departing 
this life, had passed through the portals of glory into everlast- 
ing fame. 



